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AN EPOCH IN NATIONAL ART 


In these early years of the twentieth century, and at a time when 
the dominant nation of the Americas asserts herself on an equality 
with the centuries- 
old world powers, 
the student of pro- 
gress pauses toques- 
tion to what extent 
her achievements 
have been along 
purely material 
lines; if, in a word, 
the intellectual and 
esthetic forces of 
civilization have 
kept pace with the 
triumphs of science 
and industry. Art 
does not readily 
adapt itself to new 
conditions. It is 
tenacious of formu- 
le and of estab- 
lished precedent 
and tradition; it 
harks back to the 
past, and lingers 
with the glamour 
and the dream. 
The kaleidoscopic 
changes in the ac- 





: LITTLE LOUISE 
tion and color of By Robert W. Vonnoh 


the glaring present Shown at St. Louis World’s Pair 

confuse the vision 

and the understanding, 4nd impelled by his very nature the painter 
or sculptor retires to a world of the unreal in an enriched atmosphere 
of other times, rather than cope with the jarring motives of the day. 


*This issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL completes the fourteenth volume and makes 
the magazine’s year begin with the calendar year. 


— 
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YACHT HARBOR 
By Frank Duveneck 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 


So varying have been the conditions in the United States, so agi- 
tated the events of history in the century and one-half agone, that 
though the American citizen has developed an original type of man- 
hood, it was for many decades difficult to find circles of culture gov- 
erned by a national feeling and teeming with ideals and characteristics 
distinctively American. Art students sought centers abroad for 
inspiration and congenial companionship, and unwillingly returned 
with foreign accent and alien ways of thinking. Originality was lost 
for the time being under the imitation and fashion of established 
schools. But as the spirit of nationality matured, the American 
citizen artist translated his individuality into his work. Not for him 
was the local color and picturesque accessories of the Dutch school; 
nor the rusticity of an ancient peasant class, patiently tilling its fields 
and watching its flocks; nor the fervor of an established religion, with 
marvelous temples and storied history; nor the polished example and 
sacred dignity of a royal academy. The native American artist must 
seek for his material amid changing scenes and in an uncongenial and 
unsympathetic atmosphere, and if he seeks to interpret nature, it 
must be from a personal point of view, for no precedent points the 
way. Gone were the rules of the past, gone the opinions of the 
schools; with growing liberty he felt the power to create for himself, 
to picture and to model his own ideas influenced by his associations. 
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His themes must. be on the plane of universal sympathy, his expres- 
sion that of the earnest and devoted American addressing the world. 

Bearing this in mind, the reviewer entered the lofty galleries of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, housing the works of American 
art. A brief survey was convincing. After studying the French 
section on one hand and the German on the other, it was very evi- 
dent that the gathering of canvases by artists claiming the birthright 
of the United States marked an epoch in national art. What he 
beheld was cosmopolitan, and yet back of all influence was a vigor 
and energy differing from any expression of continental art. It was 
courageous, naive, and occidental. It searched for breadth and 
eliminated the trivial. Barring the dilettante playing with echoes 
of foreign studios and disciples of masters who had won laurel wreaths 
in other lands, the impression was that of an art in progress, with no 
presumption of having attained perfection. 

The arrangement of frames against the soft green tapestried walls 
was made with a respect for values, and the scheme of classification 
adopted by Director Ives was interesting, if not discernible by all. 
By this method in the galleries to the left, nearest the German sec- 
tion, were displayed the work of American artists schooled in 





ALONG LONG ISLAND SOUND 
By John F. Stacey 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 
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Germany, and to the right, approaching the French section, were 
canvases by American artists who had been molded in Parisian 
atmospheres. Not many, however, stop to consider psychological 
impressions or to moralize. This is more the task of the philosopher 
than of the seeker after beauty. Wherein is my joy, what pleases 
my eye, what is the message of the artist whose gift it is to look 
beyond the sheathing of the commonplace into the soul of things 
material ? 

Yielding to the spell born of occasion, no disappointment awaited 
the pilgrim in the American section. He had passed his hours in 
the galleries with Teutonic temper and talent visible on all sides; he 
had stood before the awe-inspiring tableaux of battles; and bowed in 
the presence of royalty and meetings of doughty warriors. Crossing 
the Rhine, he had been admitted to the Gallic world of fancy. And 
now about him in this central pavilion were works by other hands 
vital with the spontaneity of youth, heralding themes of confidence 
and hope that make an individual appeal for appreciation. , Here 
were notes of distinction, a grace indefinable. It is true that the 
numbers of canvases were overwhelming, and the quality ran the 
gamut of merit, all the way from inexperienced crudity to scholarly 





THE OLD MILL 
By T. E. Steele 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 
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FROSTY MORNING 
By Bruce Crane 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


finish in technique. But this may be forgiven owing to the pro- 
claimed policy of Director Ives and the art committee whose object 
was to draw out a generous representation of American art, not from 
the well-known centers exclusively, but from the retired studios, 
wherever talent aspired for recognition. This catholic generosity 
ruled the policy of Karl Bitter as well, and nearly every known sculp- 
tor in the land contributed his genius to the decoration of buildings 
and grounds, and the value of such encouragement cannot be over- 
estimated. The stimulus will abide in American ateliers for many 
a long day, and the progress of the next century will owe a debt to 
the impetus of exhibition and encouragement. 

It is but natural that portraiture and figure-painting should attract 
the interests of the majority—and these cauvases were many—in the 
American galleries. To the alert student humanity is far more-inter- 
esting than nature, and the spirit of the age is first of all one of 
activity among men. The portrait-painter is sustained by popular 
favor, he is certain of appreciation. According to his fancy or his 
ambition, he may practice realism or follow art far into the prettiness 
of decoration and charming picture-making. Technical facility and 
intelligent observation point the highways to success. But think not 
that these are all that make for true expression in art, or that seek 
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VIEUX CHEVAL SUR LA LANDE 


By Charles Cottet 


Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 


the unquenchable 
spark of genius 
illuminating the 
mask of line and 
color. The gift of 
divination alone 
could have pene- 
trated the bewitch- 
ing loveliness of 
womanhood, or 
grasped elusive per- 
sonality to enshrine 
upon canvas so 
that all who run 
may read. Neither 
Briton nor French- 
man would have 
painted with similar 
frankness and sensi- 


bility; one would have been true to his venerated tradition, and the 

other lost in his inherent passion for obtrusive spectacular effect. 
John W. Sargent’s group of the ‘‘Three Misses Hunter’’ had the 

place of dignity upon the walls, and perhaps demanded homage before 


all others, though 
opinion respecting 
it differs widely. It 
had thus won the 
honors of two conti- 
nents. If grace ap- 
peals to the eyes, its 
finish brings more 
glory to the painter. 
Near the center of 
the opposite wall 
was the full-length 
study of a woman, 
‘*Rosa Corder,’’ by 
Whistler. Its gen- 
tle tonality is rest- 
ful, its impressive 
simplicity speaks 
more loudly than 
flaring pigments, 
and reminds us that 
the daring use of 
flat tones by this 





HUBBARD MEMORIAL—THANATOS 


By Karl Bitter 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 
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aggressive American sent a message around the world, and wrought 
a miraculous change in the views of the century—a change which has 
awakened the gratitude of art-lovers the land over. Gladly we note 
his disciples 
on every ¢ 
side. Fully 
as striking 
for freedom 
in picture- 
making and 
in following 
ideas of his 
own, were 
the graceful 
decorative 
portraits of 
fair women 
by John W. 
Alexander. 
Looking 
still farther 
for distinc- 
tion, equal 
but on an- 
other plane, 
were the 
aristocratic 
portraits 
by Cecilia 
Beaux — 
foremost 
among wo- 
men artists 
on this side 
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ing still far- Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 


ther among 

the score and more canvases by artists whose names are familiar 
to all visitors of national exhibitions there was discovered an Ameri- 
can type and quality of portraya] not in accord with the methods of 
the French and Gerinans, and a technique striving to produce effects 
without outraging the tenets of art. Finally was formed the con- 
clusion that in portraiture at least ‘the American section had reached 
a place of achievement above that of other nations. Beauty is not 


the sole excuse for being. Character delineation has been treated 
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with respect for its. possibilities. Much might be learned from 
exploits in method, contrasts were numerous. There was food for 
reflection in the analysis of personality by Sargent, the suggestive 
use of tone by 
Whistler, the har- 
monies of Alexan- 
der, the breezy 
atmospheres of 
Frank Benson, the 
insistence of Irving 
Wiles, of Robert 
Henri, of W. M. 
Chase, of Douglas 
Volk, Robert Von- 
noh, and De Forest 
Brush, the realism 
of Gari Melchers, 
and the refinement 
of Cecilia Beaux. 
Overlooking 
eccentricity in com- 
position, the ma- 
terial study of city 
and architecture, 
the story-telling 
and purely decora- 
tive canvas, and the 
memory of Vene- 
tian or Oriental 
days—not forget- 
ting to linger before 
the gorgeous East- 


limned by the 
late Edwin Lord 
Weeks, we came 
finally to the test 
otis tins Soe of American art— 
By Herman McNeill ihe sympathetic 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair portrayal of nature 

in landscape or ma- 
rine view. This sphere in art makes large demands on the power of 
an artist. Here is called into play a passion for nature, a fine feeling 
for subtle quality, an ability to portray real emotion. Trickery avails 
not, the very essence of the personality of the painter vitalizes the 
strokes of his brush, and the disposal of his-colors. Calling to the 








ern life so happily . 
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mental vision the message of 
Inness and the alluring invita- 
tions of the Nocturne of Whistler 
—especially of the Southampton 
Water—are we not prepared to 
assert this as a truth? Compari- 
son, even of a superficial order, 
of the landscapes of the Amer- 
ican section with those of the 
Swedish, the English, the French, 
and the German reveals this: that 
the differences are not those of 
subject, of heather-clad_ hills, 
prairie or dune or fjord, but dif- 
ferences of national expression, 
and that one is truly as Ameri- 
can as historians describe the 
American. 

Our American landscape-art- 
ists go to nature and practice the PORTRAIT OF MRS. CHARLES GRAFLY 


‘mi ; P e By Charles Grafly 
art of elimination more than the Suatous at te. touts Wadi Deir 








art of construction. 
Their treatment is 
as a rule free from 
affectation, impres- 
sionism, or mysti- 
cism. <A sane feel- 
ing of balance and 
counterpoise meets 
the imagination, 
yet they have the 
rarer virtues of 
temperament and 
vivacity so vital in 
the appeal for ap- 
preciation. While 
the critic may be in- 
clined to cavil with i 
certain ones over a 
lack of reserve and 
formalism, that lack 
is overbalanced by 
a, rugged strength 


THE END OF THE DAY and definition of 


By Sergeant Kendall si ° 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair Titanic gra ndeur i 
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such as appears in the paintings of New England’s cliffs and deep sea 
studies of Winslow Homer and the marines of John H. Woodbury. 
Dramatic instinct has gone to great lengths. In another key, but as 
powerful to those susceptible to sensitive impressions, were the tone 
paintings of the Palisades, by Van Dearing Perrine. Their large 
qualities have been accomplished by the simplest means; the breadth 
of comprehension-and treatment marks an onward stride in American 
art. For themes tender, yet intense and impassioned, we needed but 
to look to the art of the late A. H. Wyant, whose career remains as 
one of the best examples of the evolution of the American artist, and 
among those whose sympathy has won an art rich in poetic meaning 
with elusive beauty of moonlight and twilight atmospheres, to Ben 
Foster’s works. Closely allied to these in sincerity and artistic 
penetration were the canvases of Leonard Ochtman, whose refined 
art will ever appeal to the few. Then how admirable was the scintil- 
lating brilliancy shown in the canvas of Charles H. Davis, and the 
individual strength of the work of D. W. Tryon. Counting with 
these were groups of landscape painters in the eastern and western 
centers plainly working toward an ideal end. While following them 
one should bear in mind the youth of American art, and the short 
years of its encouragement. 

The secret of the landscape is theirs, it fascinates the eye in 
selective composition, and in harmonious coloring. It is not transla- 
tion, but interpretation. Do not despair if the. number of those 
who have truly arrived was not great, take the showing of the expo- 
sition as evidence of promise. It was evinced in the display of water- 
colors, in the splendid exhibition of illustrations, in the higher skill 
of etching and engraving. Never before had there been gathered 
under one roof so comprehensive an assertion of the progress of 
American art as this at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. In 
temper it was as varied and as versatile as the American citizen, the 
point of view had the elements of originality, the grasp hinted of 
universality born of a national strength made up of the gifts of many, 
many nations. Repose and polish will come with age, and the hope 
of the present lies in the energy of ambition, effort, and the persist- 
ence of the study and industry.of the artist. Freeing the mind from 
prejudiced opinions as to what should be, it was discovered that 
there was a wealth of art to enjoy in present American accomplish- 
ments. These were exhibited for popular judgment, and the united 
verdict is that American art has emerged from the chrysalis and come 
at last into its own. LENA M. MCCAULEY. 
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THE ART OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


In grouping the paintings of the art galleries at the World’s Fair, 
those which belong to England, Germany, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, and others of what may be called the ‘‘Gothic stock,’ were 


collected in the east pavil- 
ion, while the west pavil- 
ion held those of France, 
Italy, and other countries 
generally classed as ‘‘ Lat- 
in’’ in their origin, or 
supposed to represent a 
dominant Latin strain and 
tradition. If the phrase 
**Gothic art’’ is understood 
in the same broad sense in 
its application to painting 
as it is generally understood 
to convey in its application 
to architecture, then it may 
be said—I am here quoting 
my own words, used else- 
where—that the paintings 
of the east pavilion, taken 
as a whole, are such an illus- 
tration of the present of 
Gothic art as demands and 
rewards the closest study 
from those who are inter- 
ested not only in pictures, 
but in the impulses from 
which they result, and the 
conditions of the individual 
mind and the general life 
they represent. 

In their methods, taken 
as a whole, the paintings of 





THE SCHOOLMISTRESS 

By Alice Barber Stephens 
Copyright, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 


the east pavilion showed only slight departures from the methods 


which the unbroken tradition of ‘‘ Latin’ 


, 


civilization has imposed. 


The classical working method, when it presents its finished results, 
presents them in an apparent simplicity which can only come from the 
severest labor in reducing confusion to the control of unity. Except 
for the few pictures of the ‘‘pre-Raphaelites’’ in England, and a few 
others of the ‘‘impressionist’’ school, the east pavilion was controlled 
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rigidly by the principle which controlled the architecture of the 
World's Fair itself, just as it differed from that of a Gothic cathedral. 

The theory of a classical statue or a classical poem was that it 
could not become ‘‘artistic,’’ except as a result of long and careful 
labor, after which it would not appear either artistic or laborious, 
but easy, unforced, and natural. This tradition of art as a method 
was kept alive through Italy 
and ‘‘modernized’’ through 
France. As it appeared 
in the east pavilion it rep- 
resented first of all, the 
working method of the 
genius of these two coun- 
tries, and though it may 
not be surprising, it is on 
this account the more re- 
markable, that the tendency 
to revolt against it as a 
method is far more marked 
in the work of ‘‘Latin’’ 
than ‘‘ Gothic’’ Europe. 
The influence of revolt has 
made a deeper impression 
in the work of France ex- 
hibited in St. Louis than 
in that of all the countries 
of the east pavilion com- 
bined. 

“‘Impressionist’’ pic- 
tures are only one result of 
this spirit which seeks to 





ae unshackle itself from the 
SOLITUDE OF THE SOUL—FRAGMENT severe Classical tradition of 
By Lorado Taft method... There are many 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair others, originating in 


France, as the revival of 
medizvalism originated in England with Rosetti and Burne-Jones, 
in spite of whom what is most essentially Gothic or Teutonic in 
method did not make its presence felt in the east pavilion. It is to 
the west pavilion that those who believe in an art, liberated from all 
shackles of the classical method, went to find evidence of the increas- 
ing prevalence of that idea. 

This was one apparent contradiction between spirit and method 
in the two galleries, which only need to be compared here so far as 
to make it apparent that all the results in which they present most 
notably their own Gothic originality, the Gothic countries are most 
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indebted to the classical method as it stands for the tradition of Italy 
and France. In the governing method of their work which stands 
for the beginning of the twentieth century, England and Germany, 
as the two greatest European representatives of the Gothic idea, are 
as Italian as Italy itself, and often more French than the France of 
Paris. Forinstance, 
nothing could be 
more remarkably 
French, in its appli- 
cation of the class- 
ical tradition in por- 
trait-painting, than 
the apparent sub- 
limity and vastness 
of everything in 
Keller’s portrait of 
the present emper- 
or of Germany as 
it challenged the 
immediate atten- 
tion of those who 
entered the north 
door of the east pa- 
vilion. Every de- 
tail is worked out 
with the utmost 
care to make it ap- 
pear natural to the 
spectator, yet it is 
so worked out that 
the kaiser, as he 





in front of the 
throne of Germany, Se 

INDECISION 
booted and er- By Mary Shepard Greene 
mined, is made to Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 
appear rather a 
demigod than a man. Every leading line in the picture works 
into a concealed perspective through which folds of drapery give 
a suggestion of the same grandeur which belongs to the most awe- 
compelling summits of the Alps. As a method, such sublime flattery 
does not belong to Gothic possibilities of art. The artist is as Latin 
in it as if he were the author of the ‘‘Cum tot solus’” epistle to 
Augustus Cesar. Yet certainly nothing could appear less ‘‘classical’’ 
or less Latin, than the kaiser with his saber and his cavalry boots 
as much in evidence as his ermine and more so than his crown. 








THE WILLOW 
By Adolph R. Shulz 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


MISTY MOONLIGHT NIGHT 
By Ben Foster 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 
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There was a like contradiction of another class in ‘‘The Sirens,”’ 
one of the most conspicuously striking pictures of the English gallery. 
The flesh tints of the three ‘‘sirens’’ are not unworthy of Bougereau, 
and it might be easy enough to mistake the work if it had been hung 
in the French gallery for one by that great master of technique in 
flesh tints. ‘The three sirens, in an appropriate landscape on the 
shore of the sea, from which they lure the pioneers of ‘‘ world ideas,’’ 
challenged and held the attention of the spectator, whether or not 
he was familiar with the classical myth and was aware of its meaning. 





‘POINT ISABEL, FORT GEORGE ISLAND, FLORIDA 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


Classical in the method by which the idea it conveys is worked 
out, the picture is certainly neither English nor Gothic in its idea. 
If it is supposedly Greek, we have only to compare it with a picture 
of the same theme left by the greatest of all Greek artists. In that 
picture, instead of the flesh tints of the most graceful and alluring 
female forms, filling the foreground with an idea which precludes 
every other, we have something wholly different. The entire central 
foreground is given over to the single figure of a man in seaman’s 
dress, but armed with the sword and helmet of a Greek ‘‘leader of 
men.”’ He is on the deck of the vessel which carries his future and 
the future of a ‘‘world idea.’’ As he passes the “‘isle of the sirens’’ 
all which shows in the foreground of this modern picture is so far in 
the background that he must strain forward to see it. And all, and 
more than all, which shows in this modern picture is shown in the 
cords against which he strains until they cut into his wrists as he 
strives under the madness of the moment to sacrifice himself and all 
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he represents to ‘‘the music of the sirens.’’ This single figure, with 
the emotion in it made more striking by comparison with the stolidity 
of the rowers, whose ears had been stopped against all such music, 
is the vehicle of the Greek idea of art as Homer knew it. It is 
human nature at its highest, struggling against and controlled by self- 
imposed laws. 

When pictures of this class had been passed in the east pavilion, 
those which remained as the great majority of all, had in them as 





THE EVENING STAR—WOOD-CUT 
By Henry Wolf 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


their inspiration what is here being considered as the Gothic mind, 
as it is working out in modern painting, through lines as distinct from 
the modern Latin or the classical as the German spearmen in the 
great canvas of a Roman phalanx broken by a German charge in the 
Austrian gallery are from the Roman legionaries. It is a difference 
which comes originally from the difference between the life of the 
open air and the life of the most beautiful and artistic of all city 
temples or suburban palaces. 

In impulse, what is most characteristically Gothic in the life of all 
peoples of the Gothic stock belongs to the open air, so that landscape- 
painting in modern art is as much indebted to the Gothic mind for 
its development as the painting of the human figure is to the mind 
of Italy. The life of the open air, of the home, and of the climaxes 
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of violent struggle, expressed as expansively as possible, are as char- 
acteristically Gothic as the concentration of all ideas of human and 
divine life into a single marble statue of the god of light is character- 
istically Greek. 

To the Gothic 
mind in its actual 
Gothic simplicity of 
idea the feelings of 
awe and reverence 
attach equally to all 
which belong to the 
mysteries of birth 
and death. It is 
Gothic to cover the 
bosom of a woman 
as it is Gothic to 
cover the face of 
the dead. It is not 
so much a question 
of morals as it is in- 
volved in all art 
which now or in the 
past carries the 
Gothic idea, but 
of a vague, elusive, 
and enduring in- 
stinct, born of the 
hardships of life of 
the open air among 
snows as it is not 
necessarily born in 
the subtropics, ex- 
cept in such minds 
as that of Dante, ; ae 
looking down into =e ouopuarunn 
the Malebolge By Maurice H. Sterne 
of life, and of the Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 
art which expresses 
it. Those who wished to find the Gothic idea as he has expressed it 
in the highest language of Latin art, a far higher art than any Gothic 
country ever produced out of its own resources, could find it on the 
pedestal of Dante’s bust Italy brought to St. Louis, and throughout 
the whole of that canto of his Inferno which those lines introduce. 

The actual Gothic religion, now as from the beginning, appears 
in painting through hero-worship. Gabriel Max is no doubt the most 
Christian painter of Germany or any other Gothic country. Yet his 
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picture of Christ healing a sick child, hung in the German section, 
belongs as much to Italy in art as did his still higher work, the 
portrait of the dead Christ’s face on St. Veronica’s napkin. The 
bronze statue of Odin, displayed in the east pavilion, is as thoroughly 
Gothic in the actual religion which belongs most decisively to Gothic 
impulses as are the hero portraits in the great canvases of the Berlin 





A LITTLE STORY 
By Mary Shepard Greene 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


congress and the ‘“‘Ninetieth Birthday Reception of Von Moltke,"’ 
shown in the German galleries. The same feeling of what is most 
worshipful appeared in English and in Canadian-English portraiture, 
in which soldiers, statesmen, scholars, and great ecclesiastics 
appealed as strongly for reverence and homage from their frames 
as art could give them strength to do. These in Gothic painting in 
the twentieth century take the place of the saints and virgins which 
still belong to Italy as objects of veneration through art. 

Equally Gothic in its spirit, however, was the canvas in which 
Ludwig Herterich offered the ancient Gothic homage to the ‘‘Ewig 
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Weibleche,’’ as he shows Johanna Stegin, the heroine of Lueneberg, 
handing cartridges to the firing line which is holding the breastworks. 
With this, and still more Gothic in the ultimate possibilities of what 
the Gothic idea means, was ‘‘In Time of War,’’ by Leslie, in the 
English galleries. Instead of showing a dragoon charge or the sack 
of a city, it showed a quiet and formal English garden with its prim 
walks and closely clipped hedges. The foreground figure was merely 
such a formal, classical statue as belongs to formal English gardens, 
but seated unobtrusively to the left was a woman with her face hidden 
in her hands. In another painting, ‘‘The Boer War,’’ another Eng- 
lish painter, who never heard of what happened at Aulis, attempted 
to express all the sadness which belongs to his theme in the unveiled 
face of a woman. 

It is thus that the meaning of all the Gothic mind loves most in 
struggle ‘‘comes home’”’ to it at last and connects with what must be 
at last the highest expression of Gothic painting, the meaning of life 
as it shows in the human nature of the home and the larger, freer, 
and perhaps higher nature of the life which belongs to the harmonies 
of nature, undisturbed by man and expressing laws of order which 
man has not yet been able to define. 

In these respects the east pavilion showed not only great but 
growing art, whether it was the notable and abundant evidences of 
the English and German section, in the rising art of Canada, in the 
landscapes, portraits, and nature studies of Sweden, or in the quiet 
and satisfying work of Holland, to see and to understand which is to 
find its own restfulness and peacefulness in a world of art where art 
must give these if it is to give its highest gifts. It gives them not 
only in the typical work of Dutch painters of nature in the open air, 
but in such a portrait as that in which Hubert Vos, painting a 
brunette young woman of a type so familiar as to appear at first 
sight ‘‘homely,’’ manages to make even the appearance of the com- 
monplace the vehicle of a suggestion for something indefinably celes- 
tial as its inspiration. 

If such pictures as this show growing strength in art, there isa 
still stronger suggestion of new perceptions in the remarkable nature 
painting of Bruno Liljefors, shown in the Swedish galleries. Perhaps 
it is not unkind or unnecessary to say that some of them belonged 
more distinctively to natural history as a science than to painting as 
an art, but others use art for its own purposes and with what seems 
to be a development of vision new at least in the modern Caucasian 
world. A Japanese painter might have seen the swoop of an eagle 
in the air or downward upon its prey as Liljefors has seen it, but no 
Japanese after seeing it could ever have expressed it as this Swedish 
painter has done. HAYWOOD LAUDENDALE. 
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By J. Ottis Adams 
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By L. H. Meakin 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 
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AMERICAN PORTRAITURE AT THE FAIR 


The American exhibit of art in the Palace of Fine Arts at the 
World’s Fair was an inexhaustible source of satisfaction from the fact 
that its many attractive parts met the demands of the varied fancies 


of the public. For- 
eigners may say that 
we have no national 
art; that we have no 
art traditions: that 
our idea of culture is 
the accumulation of 
the auction-room 
treasures; that our 
streets are long 
stretches of chaotic 
vulgarities; that we 
have no_ epoch- 
stamping gargoyles, 
no exquisite native 
finals, no created 
facades, no national 
costumed caryatids 
to inspire reverence 
for past times or to 
fire our worship of 
individual genius, no 
quaint glyptic signs 
hung over the door- 
ways of our shops, 
no attractive foun- 
tains marking our 
street interceptions; 
and that our money 
is a disgrace to civi- 
lization. Yet the 
American art exhibit 
spoke for itself, and 





THE 'CELLO PLAYER 
By Thomas Eakins 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 


gave great and most satisfying promise for the future art of America. 

The exhibit was full of originality. Here and there, in the strong 
paintings one would find traces of the school in which the artist 
studied, but in the main—it was American art—in its originality. It 
may be at present that America is too young and its cities too pros- 
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perous to aspire to become an art center. However, let an American 
artist return covered with honors earned elsewhere, and he will find 
his native place the best reward of all, the warmest and most affec- 
tionate welcome and esteem. Here he will gain new strength to 
struggle on and conquer to the end. 

The portrait-room of the American section, by America’s strong- 
est portrait-artists, was art food for many days. The true portraitist 
is the fragmentary historian of his time, when he depicts persons, 
who are of interest to posterity, but only then is he capable of pre- 
senting them as personalities, figures for all time, in their power and 
their activity, regardless of the wishes of their friends and family, 
who always want to see the kindly, smiling expression. The portrait 
should be a monument, every line truth, individuality—something in 
which after generations may believe, something which shall carry 
them away. This is Whistier’s style. This is why his painting in 
the main gallery attracted and held the attention of the public. 
Whistler painted a personality rather than a picture. The woman 
in the riding habit possesses a strong personality. The soft dull 
tones are in perfect harmony with the flesh tones—a sort of a jaun- 
diced yellow—a healthy rosy flesh-tone would spoil the harmony. 
The Whistler is beautifully painted, and one was reminded of 
Whistler's instruction to a young student: ‘‘A painting is finished 
when you can’t see how it was painted.”’ 

John W. Alexander is living in an age when the public try to 
discover a meaning in a new form of expression, and often arrive at 
an appreciation of an artist's intentions—an appreciation just or other- 
wise, but which to all events is the outcome of study, and Alexander 
never disappoints. He has certainly rendered a great service to art 
by breaking away from the conventional backgrounds, which, from a 
plush curtain to a Japanese screen, is always a question of arrange- 
ment. Alexander paints a woman standing against the wall, bending 
to pluck a flower, or walking through a room, just as his fancy takes 
him, without thinking of the effect, and ends by giving us a portrait 
with determination and individuality in each mark of the brush. His 
portrait of Rodin is a striking example of his strength in portraying 
the individuality of his subject. The subject’s hands are thrust deep 
into his pockets and his head bowed in thoughtful study. The 
attitude tells the character of the man. In this Alexander has given 
us a personality as well as a picture. We can study the work of 
Alexander and the man Rodin at the same time. He shows marked 
skill in suggesting texture, and it is in daring schemes of color and in 
the treatment of surfaces that he calls forth special admiration. The 
feature of his work is marked in the portrait of his wife. Alexander 
has mapped out a course of his own, a course of independence, and 
he has arrived, by his courage and his energy, to be looked upon as 
one of the best portrait-painters of America. 
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Richard E. Miller, a St. Louis artist, who is now making name 
and fame for himself in Paris, has been pronounced by competent 
critics as one of the coming portrait-artists of the country. Mr. 
Miller is as yet young, but his genius has already claimed several 
gold medals in the French 
salons, notwithstanding that 
he comes from a country 
that is ‘too new to boast 
of any artistic sentiment.”’ 
Mr. Miller is strong in fresh- 
ness of color and the per- 
sonality of his subject, his 
work possesses the warm 
flesh-tones of Zorn, but 
modeling is more finished. 
His portrait of Doctor Greg- 
ory was considered one of 
the best pictures in the 
whole collection. He pos- 
sesses remarkably fine quali- 
ties of technique, and a 
sound, intelligent apprecia- 
tion of nature. 

There was also an inter- 
esting painting by De Forest 
Brush—‘‘ A Family Group”’ 
—a large circular composi- 
tion, one of his most impor- 
tant canvases. Technically 
Brush’s work does not at- 
tract, but intellectually it is 
full of beauty. He follows 
the experimental methods 
of the early Italian painters. 
In ‘‘The Family Group’’ 
the pose of the mother is a 
trifle stiff, yet the largest savannas 
child, who sits at the _ gy Kari Albert Buehr 
mother’s left, is the triumph Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 
of sympathetic rendering of 
those qualities which belong to childhood alone, and there are passages 
of color, especially in the draperies, which have the intensity of the 
prismatic tints of the best Italian painters. 

John S. Sargent, now of London, is one of America’s strongest 
portrait-painters. He is great on technical truths. He jars on the 
nerves of those who are not in tune with him, and he is ofttimes 
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accused of brutality. Some say he is wanting in the sense of beauty; 
that he exaggerates the characteristics of his subjects and over-accen- 
tuates personal peculiarities. That he is a clever man io one ever 
attempted to deny, but he has no sweetness of manner. His picture 
of the ‘‘Misses Hunter’’ is considered one of the best things from his 
brush. It-has been greatly admired and deservedly so, yet, after a 
short study of its glaring technicality, one is glad to turn to the 
subdued tones of Whistler’s ‘‘Rosa Corder.’’ Robert Henri of 
New York had two 
very fine canvases. 
There is a similarity 
between Henri and 
Sargent as to the 
vitality of the flesh- 
tones, but Henri 
possesses more of a 
delicacy. There 
were a number of 
other canvases from 
well-known Ameri- 
can portrait-painters 
worthy of carefuland 
considerate study. 
Where was the 
American girl in the 
United States sec- 
tion of the art gal- 
leries? You found 
some examples, 
catalogues in hand, 





THE SISTERS “I Re 
By Frank W. Benson studiously “doing 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair the pictures. But 


among the 2,589 
paintings and drawings which were upon the walls, you had to 
look long and patiently to find anything which was an adequate 
painting, expressive in character and type, of the young woman of 
the United States. Europeans come among us, and what do they 
note first? The individuality of the American girl. They return 
home to tell of her, and usually they find nothing but praise for her 
beauty, her independence, and her breezy graces. Yet our best 
painters give us English women, French women, German women, 
Dutch maidens, Spanish girls, and Oriental houris. 

Alexander paints a type which must not be regarded as typical of 
the American woman. Sargent sends ‘‘The Three Misses Hunter,”’ 
than whom none could have been better painted, but who are freez- 
ingly English, from the tops of their orthodox coiffures down to the 
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THE SEA 
By Childe Hassam 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 
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severely stiff folds of their skirts. Even Chase has given to us no 
American girl. And one good man—his name is not mentioned out 
of compassion—goes so far as to perpetrate a French danseuse. Ifa 
dancer, why not an American dancer? They may not dance as well, 
but most of them are considerably prettier. The American in the 
American section perforce was disturbed by such a lack. Of course, 
you could not but be vastly interested in much which was to be seen 
there. Still, you could not help wishing for, yes, demanding, some- 
thing American in American paintings; and, excepting portraits of 
business men and an occasional matron, very little which decidedly 
is of one’s own country was met with. We would have been left 
entirely in the Jurch in the American girl had it not been for the 
illustrators. 

Notably, Irving R. Wiles saves the day. In the first place, he 
paints a charming and wholly American actress, Julia Marlowe; in 
the second place, he paints a simple, trim young figure clad in white 
and with hair of a glossy black, who is recognizable as American. It 
is called ‘‘The Yellow Rose.’’ She stands at a mirror and is pinning 
the rose into her hair. As a picture, the canvas is attractive; but 
among so many foreign strangers, that clean-cut profile, that positive 
chin, those pursed lips, which tell of a will that is used, that inde- 
finable something American, pleases beyond words. 

In the further search for the American gitl, you strayed into the 
back rooms of the building. There was an oil-painting or two, but 
chiefly among the water-colors and pastels, or here and there in the 
black-and-white section, perseverance found its reward. One simple 
portrait by Elizabeth V. Taylor of Boston, ‘‘ Portrait of Miss Chris- 
tine Woollet,’’ surely introduced that self-possessed person—person- 
age, I should say—the American girl. Those who were responsible 
probably knew what they were about when they hung this study in 
its comparatively inconspicuous position. But as a painting it is 
sufficiently strong, and in the other sense it is wholly delightful. 
Carroll Beckwith and Carl Blenner are of the New York artists who 
also help fill this much-felt need. The former had a pastel, ‘‘The 
Girl of Manhattan,’’ which is immensely interesting from such a view- 
point. Still, including the few point and wash sketches which handle 
so important a subject, when we have reached this point, we are at 
the very limit of attention which has been accorded to the young 
women of our very large country. 

The reasons that paintings by American artists are seldom Ameri- 
can, are so well known that they need no explanation. But that 
cannot satisfy the mere citizen of the republic who prefers to see 
something of his own country in its pictures. The sculpture is more 
appropriate in this particular. We find George Washington and 
McKinley at the first glance, and the statues in general seem to have 
natural significance and character. S. L. PENFIELD. 





DELAVAN, WISCONSIN 
By Jules R Mersfelder 
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AFTER SPRING RAINS 
By Svend Svendsen 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 
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WINDY WEATHER 
By J. Frank Currier 


THE MINNEAPOLIS ART EXHIBITION 


The problem of what the Northwest will do for the future of 
American art has been by no means so easily solved as the more 
hopeful of us thought it would be twenty-five years ago. Then the 
promise of a fuller prosperity than ever before for the Mississippi 
Valley held the vision of a general and rapidly growing taste for the 
best in art—and an American art, also. Chromos disappeared and 
etchings came in. Along with the etchings came to the Northwestern 
cities of any enterprise many a young artist of talent and some of 
European training. Each one betook himself to some central studio, 
and began a series of impressionistic views of the American artistic 
life, views which too often ended ina fireless grate and an empty 
cupboard. Merit or clap-trap—it was all 
the same—discouragement and retreat. 

Yet people were making money in the 
West fast then. They were greedy of 
the pleasure of spending their money for 
beautiful things—but not for home-made 
beauty. Occasionally a picture by an 
Eastern artist found its way to the West, 
but in the main there was a general dis- 
trust of our own prophets of art. We 
went abroad for the canvases that came 
here to handsome homes, and if any one 
mentioned ‘‘American Art’’ as an entity 
—a really vital force in our big, growing 
life—the most of us cried out in scorn: 
‘* American art? What is it? Nothing but 
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E. W. REDFIELD 
From a Photograph 


How can we 
have ‘‘an art 
spirit among 
the people’’ so 
long as we ban- 
ish the one ele- 
mentthat makes 
art a living force 
for artistic cul- 
ture—the pres- 
ence of a Jarge 
body of young, 
earnest, and sin- 
cere American 
painters who 
can find here a 
sufficient finan- 
cial basis for the 
present needs 
and a sufficient 
generous en- 
couragement of 
belief in their 
mastery of 
American artis- 
tic conditions to 
tide them over 
the waiting- 
time between 
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an Inness or two, and possibly a Hart. 
But they are the exceptions. Bierstadt! 
Don't talk of Bierstadt! What is he but 
a refined pictorial advertiser of the big 
land spaces of the West? We want detail 
and technique—a Meissonier and aGérome, 
with a Bougereau slipped in occasionally. 
Paint us the Seine, but not the Mississippi.’’ 

Thus easily it has happened that though 
wealth, and the culture that wealth brings, 
have changed the social aspect of the 
West into the class conditions of an older 
community, we yet lack the real art spirit 
that comes naturally to other peoples. 
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experiment and a settled, assured national 
art? The records of the past are eloquent. 

It is no longer possible to say that we 
have not the material for such an art. It 
lies all around us, and the instruments to 
shape it are here at ourhand. At any given 
instant it would be hard to find an American 
scene that has not its possible interpreter 
on canvas. Our artists have not been born 
under American skies and have not studied 
the modern theories of composition, light, 
color, and impression under foreign skies to 
no purpose of co-ordination of heritage and 
training. They spend their wanderjahre in 
Europe, and then come back where nature 
has more liberal and worthy interpretations. 





C. C. COOPER 
From a Photograph 


And this land 
of beauty wel- 
comes them with 
a largesse of new 
impressions. 
What do ‘‘we, 
the people,’’ do 
for them? Most- 
ly keep them at 
missionary work 
by sending their 
year’s canvases 
around the land. 
No doubt they 
will reap their re- 
ward by and by 
in the knowledge 
of a finer Ameri- 
can life, but there 
is nothing quite 
so good to put 
truth and vigor 
and sentiment 
into an artist’s 
brush strokes as 
beefsteak. If our 
artists cannot al- 
ways be sure of 
beefsteaks, will it 





THE CHAIN GATE, WELLS CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND : 
By C. C. Cooper make their art 
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SUMMER BREEZE 
By Charles H. Davis 


any more imaginative to realize that a part of the national yearly 
bills for bonbons would yearly build a beautiful public art gallery in 
some one of our representative western cities, and fill its wall spaces 


with the best of American art? 

If the national wealth, however, has not 
done all that was expected of it in the way of 
buying American paintings—and it must be 
said that there has been often good reason 
in the past why American paintings should 
not be bought—yet wealth has done some- 
thing for art that was not in the bill. The 
artists who settled down with us hopefully 
a quarter of a century ago, only to pick up 
their effects and try a more expanding at- 
mosphere, left too soon to get the benefit of 
this one great, new idea—the value of co- 
operation. Whatever the trust idea may be 
in commercial ways, it has been the salva- 
tion of the diverse art interests of the West. 

And to the women of the West, the 
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THE SOUTH WIND 
By Frank V. Du Mond 





pioneering of that idea through all the stages of the countless art soci- 
eties that have sprung up all over the West has been a grateful duty. 

What Western women have done in this way through the women’s 
clubs and their affiliated bodies will probably never be entirely 





F. V. DU MOND 
From a Photograph 





known, but if the true history of most of our 
now numerous and youthful art societies is 
ever written, it will be found that some one 
woman or group of women has been the in- 
spirer, if not the executive head, of every 
such movement. 

There is still plenty to be done, but the 
toddling age of our art growth has passed. 
It is not now too immature to be an influence, 
that to a certain degree shapes civic projects 
and determines even legislative appropria- 
tions. And we can now look ahead and hope 
for United States’ art societies, and perhaps 
a national department of art at Washington 
to follow. 

So far as the Northwestern states are con- 
cerned, Minnesota now takes undoubtedly the 








JOHN W. ALEXANDER 
From a Photograph 


have shared in the 
usual history of like 
exhibitions in other 
cities so far as a 
large public attend- 
ance goes. The an- 
nual deficit has been 
small, and the guar- 
antors have been 
able to comfort 
themselves with the 
reflection that Min- 
neapolis, in this re- 
spect, is only re- 
peating the history 
of all metropolitan 
cities where the 
early days of art 
have been nourished 
at the expense of 
private liberality. 
The Society of 
Fine Arts now finds 
its rewards in a con- 
stantly growing 
membership from 
all classes of citi- 
zens; in the increas- 
ing reputation of 
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lead as the center of the art interests of a 
large section.. And this leadership is due 
entirely to the action of a few Minneapolis 
citizens who met together about twenty 
years ago and formed the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts. The society has 
gone through its own troubles, financially 
and numerically. These were weathered 
long ago, and its position is now an assured 
and stable one in the regard of the North- 
west. It has a guaranty fund available for 
all public art exhibitions. Art exhibitions 
have ever been a feature of the society’s 
work. They went on with irregular recur- 
rence until, in 1900, they were made annual 
exhibits, with a special view to the favor- 
ing of American art. And these affairs 
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Minneapolis as an art center; in the pro- 
gressively high character of its exhibitions; 
in the recent incorporation of a state art 
society, with state aid; and especially’ in 
the prestige of the Minneapolis Art 
School, the work of whose students is 
recognized by Eastern schools as of a high 
quality. 

The last and most distinctive of the 
annual exhibitions of the society has just 
closed a three weeks’ exhibit at the art 
gallery. It was a small display, only 
eleven artists contributing, but the general 
plan of the exhibit was along a new line 
of treatment, which has resulted ina most GEORGE INNESS, JR. 


definite and educational idea of the subtle Copyright by Pieri McDonald 
Photographer of Men, N. Y 





ao a aoe “gs , variations in 
the work of 
each exhibitor. 
Each of the 
eleven artists 
sent his own 
plan for the 
hanging of his 
collection. To 
each artist’s 
work was allot- 
ted eighteen 
linear feet of 
wall space, and 
each group was 
separated from 
its neighbor 
groups by per- 
pendicular 
draperies of 
red, depending 
from festoons of 
the same mate- 
rial. These fes- 
toons made the 
complete circuit 
of the gallery, 
furnishing in 
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ROBERT HENRI 


From a Photograph 


no doubt as to the 
difference of mode. 
It was self-evident. 
The chief fault of 
the exhibition, as a 
whole, was the lack of 
figure compositions, 
and possibly, a too 
great predominance of 
delicacy of treatment. 
One or two robust and 
powerful figure-pieces 
introduced boldly 


‘among these refined 


canvases of varied 
landscape aspects, 
would undoubtedly 
have attracted larger 
crowds. Apart from 
any question of the 
appeal to the gallery, 
every exhibition needs 
a certain gradation of 
motives. We cannot 
be upon the heights 
of pure meditation all 
the time. No; not 
even in an art gal- 
lery; and the life of 
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themselves a symmetrical color line in 
harmony with the background. The first 
impression on entering the room was, 
therefore, not of a miscellaneous blending 
of line and color, where an artist’s indi- 
vidual style must be hunted out, but rather 
of a marked and often abrupt change of 
method, of color, and of that other mys- 
tery of the individual’s work which we call 
his style. -No more interesting way of 
studying the tone value of paintings could 
be found than by this group method. 
One man may have but two or three can- 
vases to represent him—as was the case 
with Charles H. Davis—and his neighbor 
may send over a dozen. But there can be 
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By John J. Boyle 
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the streets—the life that now is—the life of action and of vivid 
material demands should always get its full tribute in the pictorial 
procession. 

It may have been this demand for the human interest that made 
the Colin Campbell Cooper architectural collection so much the center 
of attraction. His medium was a unique handling of water-colors on 
canvas, so cleverly done that the eight water-colors could scarcely be 
distinguished from the two oils. ‘‘The Chain Gate,’’ a mass of detail 
and external architectural tracery, and several cathedral interiors of 
England and France seemed to share about equally the critical atten- 
tion of artists, but The Flatiron Building held the popular interest. 
The Walton Hotel at Philadelphia and a scene in Penn Square were 
additional proofs of this artist’s skill in clothing the commonplace 
brick and mortar of the business block with rich, warm colors of their 
own. The Cooper group had excellent foils in the landscape collec- 
tion of Leonard Ochtman, to the left, and on the right John W. 
Alexander’s beautiful phases of expressionism—a word which is 
suggested by the facility with which Alexander transfers his mood to 
canvas. He sent seven paintings, the two most important being his 
symbolical ‘*‘ Memories,’’ which one can interpret at pleasure, and ‘‘A 
Ray of Sunlight,’’ which received the Corcoran prize. The award 
will never be questioned. Alexander has not merely been putting 
paint upon canvas here, he has been creating a character. If the 
superb result somewhat obscures the quality of the rest of his group, 
this is merely relative. The other girl in the green gown, who takes 
solid comfort in her chair by the fireside on ‘‘A Rainy Day,’’ is 
equally one of Alexander’s fair women. But she is less of the god- 
dess, and on more intimate terms with us than the preoccupied cello- 
player. 

‘*Still Life’’ showed a charming effect of light reflected from the 
glaze of three pieces of pottery, each one full of color. <A ‘‘Study,”’ 
a slip of a young woman preparing to twist up her hair, and with an 
effective frock of greenish blue dropping low on the arm nearest us, 
gave another view of those sinuous lines of the female figure in which 
Alexander delights. 

Along down the line of the wall opposite the entrance a group of 
Wocdbury’s marines made a strong color spot. This artist, one 
of the younger band of American painters, has been somewhat 
sharply discussed by Eastern critics. His work is so individual that 
it is impossible to pass it by lightly, but its sincerity has been 
attacked. He sent six—shall we cal] them sea-moods or Woodbury 
moods?—most of them dealing with the elementary phases of the 
ocean, untrammeled by the intrusion of man or his works, and each 
one a vivid spot of sea-blue in some different relation to light and 
motion. The Woodbury group was impressive, with a sense that its 
artist looked at the ocean from a ‘“‘big’’ standpoint. 
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Of other marines, the exhibition was 
quite destitute, except for two coast views, 
sent by E. W. Redfield, in his group of six. 
Neither of these could be said to represent 
Redfield at his best. No trifling with nature, 
though, marred the truth and dignity of 
‘*Boothbay Harbor,’’ the somewhat large 
canvas which recently received the Hall- 
garten prize fromthe N. A. D. This paint- 
ing shows the Redfield later manner to 
perfection. It has the sympathy for solitary 
places that Mr. Redfield shows. Redfield 
is plainly no more the painter of one mood 
of nature. In this broader scope he does 
CHARLES H. WOODBURY better justice to the sympathy of his 
From a Photograph own imagination with the varying seasons. 

Nothing could show this more fully in a 
smaller way than the ‘‘Canal at Center Bridge,’’ where the eye follows 
the strip of water as lazily as the water lies upon this reposeful and 
simple corner of the world. 

The Shirlaw collection was a large one. It was as representative 
as could be asked for, and in it one could trace somewhat of the 
changing fashions of artistic treatment in America. In the main, 
however, the line 
of fifteen canvases 
showed a strongly 
decorative charac- 
ter. Probably Mr. 

Shirlaw’s long work 
in a mural way gives 
much of the proces- 
sional air to this 
collection. The 
foreign street scenes 
show this strongly. 
In pose, action, 
grouping, and cos- 
tuming the figures 
are adjusted to 
scenic effect. There 
were two or three 
interiors in the 
Dutch style, and 
one study of the 
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Frank Vincent du Mond sent also a painting of ‘‘The Bathers,”’ 
delicate and alluring it was, but only from the ethereal quality which 
the artist gave to his sense of form and enveloping atmosphere. Du 
Mond appears to have gained a certain fine habit of painting, which 
may be only a phase of his development or may settle into perma- 
nence. Caught in each one of his four canvases is a whisper of the 
evanescence that underlies each passing happiness. Exquisite in 
sentiment, purely brilliant in color, and executed with a liberal and 
broad brush treatment, the flying moments are caught in his 
‘*Halcyon Days,’’ ‘‘The South Wind,’’ and ‘‘The Lonely River.’’ 

And here are two of the foremost landscape-painters of the time, 
Davis and Ochtman. Hung side by side, and each a painter of New 
England’s beauties, they present together a series of impressions 
of beautiful tints, playing, as with Ochtman, over the surface of a 
settled and somewhat conventional method, or as with Davis, making 
a happy roundelay of light and shade. The dappled lights that fall 
through the branches of the Davis ‘‘Oak Boughs’’ are fascinating in 
‘their golden greens. More fascinating, even, is his ‘‘Autumn 
Clouds,’’ a mere foreground of autumn slopes fading into a narrow 
blue line of ocean, and overhung by tantalizing cloud-forms. The 
same feeling for effects may be seen in Ochtman’s certainty of touch 
as to his New England. But in spite of the tenderness of his feeling 
for his woods, and wintry paths, for the early spring days and the 
late October afternoons he gives the impression of too much limit to 
his compositions. ‘‘The Rising Moon’’ is a perfect queen of heaven, 
for instance, but she is two cold. 

George Inness showed a glowing group of sunsets and pastorals. 
Inness is too little known of late years. His metier is settled, per- 
haps, but this should not be accepted as definite. The present 
exhibition hardly gives him at his happiest—a certain uniformity of 
composition and result being too marked. Robert Henri sent four 
portraits, whose technical qualities were so good that other criticism 
seems futile. Yet Henri might soften his interpretations of his 
sitters without losing one bit of his superiority of treatment. As to 
the most distinctive group of all, the Curier pastels, their uncommon 
quality is something not to be written about, but to be enjoyed. 
Made in the vicinity of Munich, this is the first time they have been 
exhibited here, and their dark tonal beauty is a new impression in 
the pastel line. They are full of sentiment and a certain majesty of 
command of very simple mediums. The foregrounds are apt to be 
shadowy and deep, with horizon lines of sunset tints breaking through, 
or cloud-masses separating above in the skies. 

On the whole, this was a notable exhibit—this fifth annual at 
Minneapolis. For dignity, delicacy, and evenness of merit it exceled 
anything given before. Its largest value comes from the promise it 
gives of what American art means at last for America. 

EMMA E. BEARD. 








A BRITTANY PASTORAL 
By Walter Shirlaw 


THE LOAN COLLECTION AT THE FAIR 


As containing rare works of art, each of which was well worth the 
art-lover’s time and study, but also as an index to the taste of the 
American purchaser, the loan collection in the United States section 
of the art galleries was superlatively interesting. It had been made 
possible through the generosity of the owners of large private galler- 
ies, every one of them an American. It contained canvases upon 
which the signatures alone were guarantee of both their financial and 
artistic worth. The man who might undertake to go from picture 
to picture with an idea of summing up their total cash value would 
be a busy fellow, and would need all of six zeros before he could 
finish. That other man who might be seek- 
ing art qualities—who, if he were privileged 
to take one and but one, might set him- 
self to choose—would also be a busy fellow. 
It was the best collection and the largest 
of the kind which has been on view in the 
United States for a decade. 

Among the artists: Corot, Mauve, 
Dupré, Delacroix, Daubigny, Jean Fran- 
cois Millet, Rosa Bonheur, Sir John Ever- 
ett Millais, van Marcke, Turner, Constable, 
Meissonier, Theodore Rousseau, Rem- 
brandt, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Troyon, Sir 
Henry Raeburn, George Inness, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Whistler. And the lenders: 
Lockwood de Forest, G. S. Page of Pitts- 
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burg, Daniel Catlin, George B. Leighton, 
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John T. Davis, Mrs. J. F. Chapman, 
George J. Gould, Charles Parsons, John 
G. Johnson of Philadelphia, Edward Mal- 
linckrodt, estate of Jay Gould, Miss Helen 
Miller Gould, R. Hall McCormick, Martin 
A. Ryerson of Chicago, and many others 
almost equally well known among the 
wealthy collectors in the large cities. 

If the struggling artist in the United 
States has one grievance above another, it 
is that the rich men who buy pictures go 
over to Europe and spend countless thou- 
sands to get a canvas which boasts some 
great dead man’s name. it is hard lines, 
but then, what mystery and magnetism lie 
in painting, for instance, like ‘‘ The Duchess 
of Marlborough,’’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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LEONARD OCHTMAN 
From a Photograph 


You simply stand and gape at it, and the proud woman of the picture 
stares back, haughtily, as if to say, ‘‘What have you to do with me?’’ 
The encounter is an experience. It really amounts to a memorable 
moment in one’s life, for so much is thought, felt, and understood— 
or misunderstood, if you like—in a short space by personal contact. 





NEW ENGLAND LANDSCAPE 
By Leonard Ochtman 
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Of course, it is a great painting. Oh, yes; there might be paint- 
ings just as great as paintings among the modern works in adjoining 
rooms—paintings by Sargent, Chase, Millais, or Orchardson, or the 
others. Still, the moving essential of a picture is not often the 
excellence of the painting. It must bea subtle something else which 
somehow breathes from out the canvas into the caverns of your emo- 
tions, touching responsive chords almost with an audible tinkling. 
And one phase of the mystery of the attractions in art has a relation 
to age, or perhaps to the historical instinct. Sir Joshua’s Duchess 
is a summary, gathered instanter, of one of Scott’s novels, romance, 
color, life, and all. 

The Corots of the collection were especially satisfying. Two must 
represent the deep-thinking Frenchman's best style. They possessed 
the splendid depth of coloring and simplicity of composition of which 
we have heard so often. We found ourselves drawn into the spell, 
and we felt the deep stillness of those overshadowed recesses out of 
which we were allowed to look into a distance whence come the last 
rays of a setting sun. The Daubigny, the one Millet, the Rousseau, 
the Inness, the Constable, the wood interior by Diaz, and the 
Meissonier—these were paintings which corresponded fully with pre- 
conceived impressions. 

It would be impossible that some disappointments should not be 
encountered. The Turner was a strong marine, with a blaze of light 
shining through a rift in clouds, with the darkness of impending storm 
well suggested, and with fishing craft tossed ona sullen swell. But 
it had not the color expected in a Turner. H. M. 


HAUNT OF THE MUSKRAT 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
Shown at St. Louis World's Fair 
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As regards the fine arts the history of Pittsburg is unique. Its 
supreme interests have always been confessedly commercial; its popu- 
lation places it among the minor cities of the United States; it lacks 
in large measure the dis- 
tinctive spirit that is born 
of seats of learning; its 
streets are wanting in 
beauty and its sky is an 
obscuring, dispiriting in- 
cubus; it has neither school 
of art nor colony of artists; 
in a word, it lacks almost 
every quality and condition 
that one naturally associ- 
ates with centers of great 
refining art influences. 
And yet the magic of means 
has wrought wonders; and 
this comparatively smal] 
city, with its soot and 
grime, its unpropitious en- 
vironment, and its prepon- 
derance of unlettered work- 
men, has developed and 
maintained the one inter- 
national art exhibition in 
the United States, and its 
displays, both in extent 
and in quality, have given 
it a certain and enviable 
rank among the great metropolises of the world that boast of pre- 
tentious salons, a rank of which other institutions may be jealous. 

Other cities, like New York, Boston, and Chicago, have had, and 
will continue to have, under various auspices, important exhibitions 
of American and European work; but among institutions the Carnegie 
Institute alone has brought foreign and native talent together in 
annually recurring shows, and has presented to a public that has 
shown itself greedy of this sort of educational privilege, collections 
of the latest and often the choicest canvases from studios at home 
and abroad. Its present status has been attained within the short 
period of nine years, while other and vastly older institutions have 
lagged far behind. The reason is not far to seek—it is judicious effort 
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JUNE MORNING 
By Childe Hassam 
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backed by adequate capital. 
The institution has never 
felt the pinch of straitened 
circumstances, it adopted 
at the outset the policy of 
offering substantial prizes, 
and the personal enterprise 
of Director John W. Beatty, 
who yearly visits the 
studios of the Old and 
the New World in quest of 
material, is responsible for 
the rest. 
That mistakes have been 
A REHEARSAL IN THE STUDIO made no one, and least of 
By Edmund C. Tarbell all Mr. Beatty himself, will 
Awarded Medal of the Second Class deny ; that the magnificent 
prizes have at times been 
awarded—as this year for instance—in a way somewhat to an- 
tagonize public judgment and suggest a lax policy of institutional 
honors has frequently been asserted; but after all is said and done, 
the Carnegie Institute has done exceedingly good service in the inter- 
est of art in America, and the example it has set could with profit be 
followed by other institutions that have the prestige of years and 
tradition behind them. Its annual exhibitions have not merely been 
a boon to a community that needed them—they have centered on 
Pittsburg the attention of the world’s artists and art connoisseurs. 
The current exhibition is no exception to the general character of 
this institution’s displays. It is larger than ever before—three hun- 
dred and twenty-four can- 
vases—about seventy more 
pictures than have hereto- 
fore been exhibited. It is 
no less cosmopolitan than 
in former years, and no less 
high in its standard. Asin 
all exhibitions of this sort 
there are many canvases 
that have exceptional 
quality, and no small num- 
ber, of course, that could 
well be spared from the gal- 
leries. But this, perhaps, 
is inevitable—at least it is 
characteristic .of almost é 
: ee CORN-FIELD—LYME, CONN 
every collection of painting gy Henry W. Ranger 
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offered to the public, and 
doubtless ever will be. In 
general terms the weakness 
of the show—and its glory, 
too, for that matter, since 
the gem of the collection is 
Joseph Bail’s magnificent 
canvas ‘‘Grace at the Hos- 
pital of Beaune’’—is the 
foreign contingent, which 
may be due to the laxity 
of the foreign advisory 
committees. The average 
of the American work is 
markedly higher than that 
of the European, a fact that 
lends color to the opinion often advanced that the time is coming 
—and is not far distant—when Europe will be soliciting canvases 
from America and not America from Europe. Be that as it may, 
the time has gone by when, except in the circles of interested dealers, 
the superiority of European work may be taken for granted. The 
enthusiasm of the man who preaches this gospel of hope for American 
art is not unfounded. We, it is true, lack, and may ever lack, a 
distinctive American art, but we do not lack a7/, which in a very 
vital sense must ever be cosmopolitan. 

Apropos of this growing sense of the cosmopolitan character of 
art, a student of the current exhibition has deduced certain lessons 
which I may be pardoned for repeating here. With Sargent and 
Abbey unrepresented in the 
American section, Bonnat 
and Monet in the French, 
Poynter and Alma-Tadema 
in the English, Israels and 
Neuhuys in the Dutch— 
not to mention a score of 
others—it might seem 
ridiculous, he contends, to 
call the exhibition one rep- 
resentative of present-day 
art. And yet there is a 
certain limited authority for 
saying that this exhibition 
speaks the latest word in 
present-day painting. For 
the great majority of the 
men of all nations whose 


SHEEP SEEKING SHELTER 
By A. Bryan Wall 


MOONRISE 
By Louis Paul Dessar 
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work is shown here are sincere, serious, capable craftsmen, about the 

genuineness of whose art there can be no question. In almost every 

case they are represented by samples of their best work. They are 

also represented, generally speaking, by their latest work: the liberal 

prizes offered by the 

Institute for pre- 

viously unexhibited 

pictures insure this. 

Almost all of the 

modern painting 

nations, except 

Japan and Russia, 

are included; 

France, England, 

Scotland. Holland, 

Germany, Spain, 

Sweden, Denmark, 

Belgium, Italy, and 

the United States. 

The artists exhibit- 

ing are young men, 

asarule. The older 

and more famous 

painters who are 

missing have, per- 

haps, made the art 

of to-day, but those 

here will have much 

to do with the mak- 

ing of the art of to- 

morrow. For these 

reasons it would be 

short -sightedness, 

indeed, to ignore 

contemptuously 

AURORA LEIGH , any lessons taught 

By John W. Alexander by this diversified 

fine arts exhibition. 

What those lessons are the serious critics must tell. But the casual 

visitor will note that portraits form a much smaller proportion of the 

total than has been the case with most recent exhibitions. That por- 

trait-painting is the best paying form of modern art is a generally ac- 

cepted doctrine, and this is doubtless true of the most popular artists. 

But it is also true that the best labors of some artists now doing por- 

traits have been in other fields, and a reaction from an indiscriminate 
vogue will not be unwelcome to many lay lovers of pictures. 
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Another noticeable thing is the limited number of those gaudy 
canvases which not so long since were supposed to represent simon- 
That the influence of the impressionists will be 


pure impressionism. 
felt in the art of the 
future, just as the in- 
fluence of the pre- 
Raphaelites is felt in 
the art of to-day, is 
not to be doubted, 
but already there are 
signs that the magic 
inherent in the name 
is passing away. Still 
another apparent 
truth proclaimed by 
this collection of pic- 
tures is that there 
are no longer any 
national boundaries 
in art. 

The English are 
beginning to paint 
like the French; the 
Americans and the 
Dutch have long 
since been doing it. 
Now it is apparent 
that Italy and Spain 
and even Germany 
are doing likewise. 
Japan itself, which 
taught things to 
Whistler and La 
Farge and the Euro- 
peans, is in these 
days borrowing from 
its pupils, as a much- 
frequented room at 
the St. Louis Fair 
was lately showing. 


THE MIRROR IN THE VASE 
By Edmond Aman-Jean 


America may never have a great national school of art any more than 
the great American novel will ever be written, for the reason that art 
has become a cosmopolitan thing. And, finally, though this must be 
diffidently stated, the artists here seem not less concerned about tech- 
nique, but more concerned about the ideas they are depicting than 
the strict defender of art for art’s sake has been wont to be. 
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There seems a greater deference 
than ordinary to the Ruskin idea 
of excellence, that that art is great- 
est which conveys to the spectator 
the greatest number of great ideas. 
There is plenty of good compo- 
sition, fine modeling, and clever 
brush work, but in only a few of the 
paintings is that all. In a greater 
proportion than usual there is 
much, but not overwrought, sen- 
timent. Not literary sentiment— 
the day of the painting that tells a 
story is done for, even in England, 
if this exhibition is to be credited 
—but pictorial sentiment. And it 
is this, really, which makes paint- 
ing worth while to laymen. 

General deductions of this sort, 

WOMAN IN ROSE even though they seem trite, or 

By John Lavery be colored by personal bias, are of 
more value than a categorical state- 

ment of exhibits with descriptive notes or comments more or less 

meaningless apart from an actual inspection of the works referred to. 

Such discussion will here be omitted. The gospel of the show is the 

important thing, and this is written in large letters throughout the 

three galleries of the exhibition. The gospel is that all art is tending 

toward international art, and that in this international art—a fact 

that cannot be to 

insistently repeated 

and too strongly 

emphasized— 

America has taken 

a place which it will 

likely never again 

relinquish. The 

same truth, by the 

way, is emphasized 

by another exhibi- 

tion, the Compara- 

tive Exhibition of 

Native and Foreign 

Art, recently open- 

ed in New York, 


in which one hun- 
i aliaien ta VESSELS AT ANCHOR 
dre WOrkKS Dy By Andre Dauchez 
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American painters hang side by side with an equal number of master- 

pieces from the Old World, and do not in any sense suffer by contrast. 
For the rest a word about the prize pictures and a hint as to the 

personnel of the exhibitors will suffice. The prizes were awarded as 

follows: Medal of the first class (gold), carrying $1,500 award, 

**Across the River,’’ by W. E. Schofield; medal of the second class 

(silver), carrying $1,000 

award, ‘‘A Rehearsal in 

the Studio,’” by Edmund 

C. Tarbell; medal of the 

third class (bronze), carry- 

ing $500 award, ‘‘White 

and Gold,’ by Howard 

C. Cushing. Paintings 

receiving honorable men- 

tion are ‘‘School’s Out,’’ 

by H. M. Wolcott; ‘‘Inan 

Old Gown,’’ by Martha 

S. Baker; and ‘‘Spring,"’ 

by George Sauter, Lon- 

don. 
One is somewhat sur- 

prised at this disposition 

of honors. To be sure 

there were no works of 

startling or transcendent 

quality from which to pick 

the winners, but there 

were works eligible for 

honors of better quality 

than those selected. 

Schofield’s ‘‘Across the 

River,’’ both in character 

and execution, is just PORTRAIT 

like what this artist has By Cocilia Bonus 

been offering the public 

for years, no better and no worse. It is effective, it is true, but it 

lacks the hallmarks of distinction. Tarbell’s ‘‘A Rehearsal in the 

Studio’’ is thoroughly well done as regards its values, but in one of 

its figures, at least, it offers an exhibition of bad drawing. Cushing, 

perhaps, has done nothing better than his pretty tonal effort, “‘ White 

and Gold,’’ and for this reason one is scarcely inclined to begrudge 

him the encouragement implied by the distinction conferred upon him. 
Naturally works by Americans predominate, the English and 

French following as second and third; and, what is a pleasing feature 

in the galleries, the pictures for the most part are new. The peripa- 
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tetic canvases with which we have long been familiar, if submitted, 
have been ruled out—to the added interest of the display. So far as 
the individual exhibitors are concerned it is perhaps enough to say 
that the list shows little change from former years, most of the artists 
in previous exhibitions in Pittsburg being contributors to the current 
event. C. E. HARCOURT. 


TWO FRIENDS 
By Manuel Barthold 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The semi-centennial exhibition of the Boston Art Club was recently 
opened. Old work of past members, as William M. Hunt, George 
Inness, George Fuller, Joseph Ames, Edgar Parker, and Alfred 
Ordway, was shown, and J. J. Enneking, Frank H. Tompkins, 
Daniel J. Strain, J. Frank Currier, William Bixbee, Melbourne Hard- 
wick, Thomas Allen, William Kaula, Harvey Young, Horace R. 
Burdick, William E. Norton, Childe Hassam, Frank Richardson, 


Note.—For other works shown at Pittsburg, see following pages. 
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Walter Lansil, J. A. S. Monks, Joseph Jefferson, Ernest L. Major, 
Walter Dean, Sears Gallagher, William Burpee, Hendricks Hallett, 
Walter and Sid Brackett, Joseph Hatfield, Charles H. Walker, W. F. 
Halsall, Closson, Carbee, Turner, Claus, Johnson, Heil, Draper, 
Selinger, Stuart, Gallison, Copeland, and a score of others had con- 
tributions of their best, making a thoroughly fine show. 

# For the one hundredth anniversary exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts—the first art academy of the United States— 
the institution invites the co-operation of all American painters and 
sculptors, whether or not they have been connected with the school 
of the academy. The exhibition will begin on January 23, and close 
March 4. More than two thousand dollars will be devoted by the 
academy to the purchase of works from the exhibition and to prizes. 
The jury of selection consists of William T. Richards, chairman; 
Henry J. Thouron, W. Elmer Schofield, Maxfield Parrish, Adolphe 
E. Borie, John W. Alexander, Robert W. Vonnoh, Walter Shirlaw, 
Kenyon Cox, Joseph DeCamp, Frank W. Benson, and Howard G. 
Cushing. Works intended for exhibition must reach the academy on 
or before December 28. 

# The Art Club of Philadelphia opened its sixteenth annual exhi- 
bition of paintings and sculpture in the gallery of the club-house on 
November 21, and will continue it to December 18. The jury of 
admission and hanging committee for this year consisted of James 
B. Sword, Peter Moran, George Frank Stephens, George Gibbs, and 
John Lambert. Two gold medals were offered, as usual, one for 
painting and one for sculpture. 

# The sixth annual exhibit of the Utah Art Institute will be held 
this year at Ogden from December 7 to 14. The usual prizes will be 
offered, a bronze medal of honor for the best work on exhibition; the 
three hundred dollar prize for the best painting by a resident artist, 
the painting to become the property of the state; fifty dollars for the 
best water-color; and the regular prizes for various other works of 
art. Many of the leading Salt Lake artists will enter pictures in the 
three competitions, and the exhibit promises to be an interesting one. 
# The Boston Arts and Crafts Society has been holding an exhi- 
bition of artistic objects used in ecclesiastical ceremonies, such as 
prayer-books, wood-carvings, embroideries, brassware, and the like. 
The exhibition was timed so as to coincide with the Episcopal con- 
vention. Some of the articles shown were modern, and others were 
ancient. The modern work did not compare with the old. There 
is too much haste in making the former. The Arts and Crafts Society 
is trying to teach the lesson that artistic work requires time as much 


~ as skill. 


# The Washington Water-Color Club’s ninth annual exhibition 
opened recently with a private view and reception in the hemicycle 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. To Saturday, December 10, it will 
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be free to the public every week-day and on Sunday afternoons. 
This exhibition is made up of both local and out-of-town work, and 
will be found to compare more than favorably with the larger shows 
held in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. It is serious, thought- 
ful, and at the same time artistic. To both painter and layman it 
will be interesting and intelligible. In subject and technique the 
work it displays is exceed- 
ingly varied; the pictures, 
mostly painted last sum- 
mer, come from many lo- 
calities, and no one school 
of expression prevails. The 
standard set by the club in 
past seasons has been well 
upheld, and with more 
than one exhibitor there is 
marked evidence of pro- 
gress. There are more pic- 
tures this year than for- 
merly, and no less paintings 
—works which, while well 
executed, set forth some- 
thing more than clever tech- 
nical performance. Three 
prizes have been awarded, 
two, given by the trustees 
of the Corcoran Gallery, 
for the best pictures in the 
exhibition, and one offered 
by Mr. A. J. Parsons for 
the best water-color by a 
local painter. 
# The Copley Society of 
PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL Boston will celebrate the 
By Ernest Laurent ° 
twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its foundation early in De- 
cember. The society originated when the School of Drawing and 
Painting of the Museum of Fine Arts—which was started January I, 
1877—was still very young. One member of the school, Miss Alice 
Tinkham, agitated for an association of alumni and alumnez, and a 
meeting was held in the spring of 1877, at which steps were taken to 
found what is now the Copley Society. The presiding officer at this 
earliest meeting was Edward Simmons, now a distinguished painter 
in New York. Mrs. Francis Bacon, Miss Alice S: Tinkham, Miss 
Frances Osborne, William Stone, and Winthrop Peirce were appointed 
a committee to draw up the constitution and by-laws. The international 











‘exhibitions of the society have 
included loan collections of por- 
traits in 1895 and 1896; one 
hundred masterpieces, 1897; 
modern painters, 1898; the Sar- 
gent collection, 1899; the Hall 
McCormick collection, 1900; fair 
children, 1901; fair women, 1902; 
a grand loan exhibition, 1903; 
the Whistler exhibition, 1904. 

# The eightieth annual exhibi- 
tion by the National Academy of 
Design, in New York, will open 
December 31, at the galleries of 
the American Fine Arts Society, 
and close January 28. The jury 
of selection consists this year of 
D. W. Tryon, Frederick P. Vin- 
ton, Douglas Volk, Horatio 
Walker, Edgar M. Ward, J. Q. 
A. Ward, J. Alden Weir, Fred- 
erick W. Freer, and Edward Gay. 
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LADY MARJORIE MANNERS 
By J. J. Shannon 


The hanging committee will consist of W. H. Lippincott, Leonard 
Ochtman, and C. T. Chapman. The prizes offered are: The Thomas 
B. Clarke prize of $300 for the best American figure composition 
painted in the United States by an American citizen, without limita- 
tion of age; the Julius Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200, and $100 for - 
the three best pictures in oil colors painted in the United States by 





SCHOOL’S OUT 
By H. M. Walcott 
Awarded Honorable Mention 


American citizens 
under thirty-five 
years of age; the 
Thomas R. Proctor 
prize of $200 for 
the best portrait in 
the exhibition; 
and the Inness gold 
medal for the best 
landscape. 

* The Rhode 
Island School of 
Design held in 
Providence recent- 
ly its fourth ex- 
hibition of work 
by American paint- 
ers. The following 
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artists were among those represented this year: John W. Alexander, 
Frank W. Benson, Miss Mary Cassatt, William M. Chase, Mrs. C. B. 
Coman, Arthur B. Davies, Charles W. Eaton, Ben Foster, R. Swain 
Gifford, Childe Hassam, Charles W. Hawthorne, Robert Henri, 
Winslow Homer, W. L. Lathrop, Fred Dana Marsh, J. Francis 
Murphy, Jerome Myers, Stephen Parrish, Will S. Robinson, William 
Sartain, H. B. Snell, Edmund C. Tarbell, Henry O. Walker, Horatio 
Walker, and Charles H. Woodbury. At least one painting from 
each of these exhibitions is purchased for the museum of the school 
with the interests of the Jesse Metcalf fund, which was left for the 
purpose of purchasing works of art forthe museum. It is the wish 
of the trustees to form a collection of examples of the leading Ameri- 
can painters. Since IgOI seven paintings have been added in this 
way to the permanent collection in the galleries. 

# The National Academy of Design, by a recent order of its council, 
rules out of its roll of students all men and women over thirty years 
of age. This institution is endowed and charges only the nominal 
tuition of ten dollarsa year. It has been preyed upon by a lot of 
dilettanti and incapables who have nothing better to do with their 
time than to pass it in a hopeless attempt to draw or daub. Here- 
after only youth and talent may have the advantage of the academy’s 
instruction, and the studios on One Hundred and Ninth Street, New 
York, will know only bright eyes and the fire of young ambitions. 
The motto of this school of art does seem a little hard. It is deter- 
mined to give the young people a chance, even if it drives the old 
ones out into the street. 

# The third annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Society of Minia- 
ture Painters was held at the McClees Gallery from Monday, Novem- 
ber 7, to Saturday, November 19. The jury of selection included 
A. Margaretta Archambault, Blanche Dillaye, George Walter Daw- 
son, and Emily Drayton Taylor; the hanging committee, Ellen 
Welherald Ahrens, Amy Otis, and A. H. Smith. The president of 
the Society of Miniature Painters this year is Ludwig E. Faber; 
Louisa Wood is vice-president, and Mrs. Taylor is secretary. 

# The Baltimore Architectural Club and the Municipal Art Society 
will hold an exhibition of architectural drawings and designs in the 
galleries of the Peabody Institute from December 12 to 24, inclusive. 
The committee in charge consists of William W. Emmart, chairman; 
J. B. Noel Wyatt, William M. Ellicott, William J. Fizone, Douglas 
H. Thomas, Jr., and Louis Levi, and they will have the assistance 
and advice of Wilson Eyre, Philadelphia; Thomas Hastings, New 
York; R. Clipston Sturgis, Boston; and C. L. Harding, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

# The seventy-first exhibition of the Boston Art Club will open 
Friday evening, January 6, 1905, with an informal reception by the 
members to their friends, and close Saturday evening, February 4, 
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1905. The jury consists of Frank H. Tompkins, Horace R. Burdick, 
John J. Enneking, Charles F. Pierce, Scott C. Carbee, J. A. S. 
Monk, William P. Burpee; hanging committee, Daniel J. Strain, 
-John J. Enneking, Horace Burdick, J. A. S. Monks, and Scott C. 
Carbee. The exhibition promises to be one of the very best giver. 
w# The annual exhibition of applied art and sketches of the alumni 
association of the 
School of Indus- 
trial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum opened on 
Monday, Novem- 
ber2 1, and will con- 
tinue until Satur- 
day, December 3. 
The exhibits con- 
sist of wood carv- 
ing, metal work, 
embroidery, etc. 
No examples are 
duplicated, each 
being a_ special 
product and fired 
and glazed in the 
kiln specially con- 
structed for this 
purpose. 

# The sixteenth 
annual exhibition 
of the Art Club 
of Philadelphia 
opened with a pri- PORTRAIT OF LADY AND CHILD 

vate view for the By Alexander Roche 

press and exhibi- 

tors on Friday, November 18, and will remain open to the public 
from Monday, November 21, to December 18. Success is assured. 
# The annual meeting of the Cleveland Art Club was held recently, 
and the following trustees were elected: George C. Groll, Charles R. 
Hill, Charles Shackleton, W. J. Edmondson, R. C. Dodd, A. J. 
Olmsted, Ora J. Coltman, V. C. Augustine, George P. Bradley, 
M. J. Bowman, and Ralph D. Williams. The trustees later elected 
the following officers: Charles R. Hill, president; A. J. Edmondson, 
vice-president; R. C. Dodd, treasurer; and A. J. Olmsted, secretary. 
&% The engraver Félix Bracquemond takes high rank in France, but 
is not too well known in America. He is worthy of a closer acquaint- 
ance, and an unusual opportunity to study his work was offered in 
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the Print Galleries of the New 
York Public Library (Lenox Li- 
brary Building). From the Brac- 
quemond portfolio in the S. P. 
Avery collection, containing about 
eight hundred prints and drawings, 
there were selected about two hun- 
dred pieces to illustrate the artist’s 
many-sided activity. With so un- 
usual a collection to draw upon, 
there was made possible an exhibi- 
RETURN FROM FISHING tion which could hardly be im- 
ee agined more representative. It 
was, in fact, one of the many 
proofs of the late Mr. Avery’s remarkable gift for collecting. 
# One of the most important movements recently started by the 
Detroit Museum of Art is the creation of a fund for the purchase of 
paintings of American artists. A feeling has prevailed that the 
establishment of such a fund was of the greatest need to the institu- 
tion. Additions have been made to the galleries from time to time 
through gifts, but this side of the work has been growing rather 
slowly. It is proposed to create a permanent fund, the interest to 
be used to make an important purchase each year, or if it was 
thought best, to let it accumulate for some years with a view of 
making a still more important purchase. Thus at the end of ten 
years quite a valuable collection might be in the possession of the 
gallery and the original fund still be to the credit of the institution. 
# In this the fourth season of the Art Bulletin, edited by Florence 
N. Levy, the publication comes in a new and enlarged form. It is 
now a handy octavo, and contains each week valuable information 
regarding current art mat- 
ters. Some of the special 
features are the Artists’ 
Calendar of coming exhibi- 
tions, Directory of New 
York dealers, information ° 
about lectures on art, glean- 
ings from studios and gal- 
leries, and a monthly list 
of articles on art from the 
current magazines. The 
Art Bulletin is published - 
every Saturday from No- 
vember to May. 


% A plan by which all vacing aA NEW STREET IN AMSTERDAM 
the famous portraits, oil- By G. H. Breitner 
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paintings, relics, and gifts that have 

been presented to the City of New 

York can be gathered into a single 

collection, properly housed and fit- 

tingly emplaced, has been advanced 

by several men interested in the 

artistic welfare of the city, and is 

being considered by some members 

of the commission appointed to 

select a site for the proposed new 

court-house. The basis of the sug- 

gestion is found in the fact that a 

large number of extremely valuable Back OF THE IRON MILLS, 

oil-paintings, gifts, and relics of his- | PITTSBURG 

torical worth owned by the City of  3¥ Joseph R- Woodwell 

New York are scattered around in 

several corporation departments (some of them being in buildings that 

are not fire-proof), and in many instances are hung to such poor 

advantage and in such feeble light as to lose much of their intrinsic 

beauty. 

# The idea in advocating the introduction of drawing in our schools 

and of making it as broad and liberal as possible is not so much to 

attain a certain skill in the technique of drawing as it is to create a 

taste for art, says an exchange. The mere technique may be lost 

soon after the pupil leaves school, and the time spent in acquiring it 

be so much time wasted, but the taste for art is something that will 

remain with him throughout his lifetime, and make it possible to 

enjoy art whenever it is met. 

# The commission to execute the monument to General Franz Sigel 
has been awarded to Karl. 
Bitter, now chief of sculp- 
ture of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. The 
sculptor will have three 
years for the work of design- 
ing and executing the mon- 
ument. The monument is 
to be erected by public sub- 
scription, of which a sum of 
about fifteen thousand dol- 
lars has already been col- 
lected. It is intended to 
take the form of an eques- 
trian statue, and will find its 
place on a prominent loca- 


PENNSYLVANIA HILLS : 3 i : 
tion on Riverside Drive. 


By Edward W. Redfield 





ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


A proposed convention between the American National Insti- 
tute and the city of Paris has been submitted to a committee of the 
Municipal Council. The object is the acquisition of a free site on 
which to erect a school of 
fine arts, which will grant 
annually a prize of Paris 
similar to the prize of Rome. 
The institute was started by 
Matilda Smedley. Secre- 
tary of State Hay and 
Senator Frye are patrons 
of the institute, which has 
large financial support. The 
Temps says the reason for 
asking for a free site is be- 
cause the constitution for- 
vids American societies ac- 
quiring lands abroad. The 
committee will recommend 
the grant, although it re- 
grets that the United States 
subjects works of art to 
excessive duties. It thinks 
Paris should take wider 
views and have nobler ideals 
for the furtherance of art, 
and should not stoop to 
petty reprisals. The plans 
BLUE AND WHITE for the institute are subject 
By Louise Cox to the approval of the city 

architects. The convention 
will be annulled unless the United States grants two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for the establishment of the institute. 
# The most splendid legacy yet received by the Paris Museum of 
Arts Decoratifs is the collection of antique wood carvings made by 
the late Emile Peyre. It is valued by the government experts at 
two million dollars, and is the result of a lifetime of devotion to one 
field of art. Peyre, who made a fortune as a decorator, began life 
as a wood carver, and was self-educated. 
# Rodin’s masterpiece, ‘‘Le Penseur,’’ has been installed provision- 
ally in front of the Pantheon. The great work of art is to be purchased 
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by public subscription and perpetu- 
ated in bronze. The final site of 
the sculpture is not yet chosen, 
but it will be somewhere in the 
Latin Quarter, where so many great 
Frenchmen are striving for the ideal 
Rodin’s work represents. 
# A gift from the German million- 
aire, Adolph Thiem, who for years 
has been living at San Reino, will 
almost double the art treasures of 
Berlin, and enable this city to rank 
with Dresden and Munich so far yyusa REGINA 

as the possession of paintings by By Henry Oliver Walke: 

old masters is concerned. The gift 

consists of a splendid collection of paintings valued at two million 
marks, by Van Dyke, Rembrandt, Beruaert. Van Orley, Jan Fyt, 
Pieter Clasz, Ruysdale, Jan von Goyen, and others of the old 
Flemish and Dutch schools. The kaiser has ordered that the paint- 
ings be*hung in a special *‘Thiem room’’ in the Berlin Museum of 
Arts. 

# The death is announced of Vincent Jean Baptiste Chevilliard, the 
well-known French artist, at the age of sixty-three years. He was 
born in Italy of French parents; and studied under Cabanel, Tirinelli, 
and Picot. For many years his ‘‘Scenes Agréablement Malicieuses’’ 
was a feature of the salon. To this year’s salon he had contributed 
two works, entitled 
-“From Grave to 
Gay’’ and ‘‘A Tran- 
quil Conscience.”* 

& M. Gabriel Mou- 
rey, M. Maurice le 
Blond, and many 
other prominent 
French critics and 
artists have taken up 
a campaign to break 
the state monopoly 
in teaching art. 
They maintain that 
French art is falling 
into a groove that 
will certainly prove 


sian satiae ‘initia fatal to it in the long 
T é 

By W. Elmer Schofield rua, deadening the 
Awarded Medal of the First Class imagination and 
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stamping out individuality. 
They therefore favor the 
complete abandonment of 
art education on the part of 
the state, save in its primary 
branches. The advocates of 
the existing régime point out 
that the Salon d’Automne 
this year shows the reverse 
of a want of imagination. 
# The organizers of the 
autumn Salon in Paris in- 
cluded a special exhibit of 
the works of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, to which an entire 
ON LAVINGTON DOWN room of the Grand Palais 
a Se, See ee was devoted. This collec- 
tion contained a number of 
the artist’s best works, virtually unknown to the present generation, 
and indicated step by step the successive developments of his genius. 
A similar special exhibit was made of the works of a living artist, 
Odilon Redon, whose vigorous originality is known to only a small 
circle of artists and collectors. 
* Colin Hunter, the artist, died in London recently. He was born 
in 1841, and among his notable paintings are ‘‘Trowlers Waiting for 
Darkness,’’ shown in the Royal Academy in 1873; ‘‘Salmon Stake 
Nets,’’ R. A., 1874; ‘‘Their Only Harvest,’’ R. A., 1878; ‘‘Wait- 
ing for the Homeward Bound,”’ R. A., 1882; and ‘‘Herring Market 
at Sea,’’ R. A., 1884. He was one of England’s successful artists. 
# The yearly ex- 
hibition of the Mu- 
seum of Decorative 
Arts, lately opened 
in Paris, made an 
innovation that 
might be followed 
elsewhere with 
profit. One gallery 
was set aside for all 
the acquisitions 
made by the mu- 
seum during the last 
year, thus enabling 
the visitor to see in 
a short time what (pace aT THE HOSPITAL OF BEAUNE—COTE D'OR 
would otherwise By Josesh Bail 
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require hours of search through many galleries. When the exhibition 
closed this new material found its proper place among the collections. 
Among the valuable gifts to the museum since last year are a curious 
collection of one hundred and twenty antique mustard-pots, made by 
Edouard Hébert; enamels by Claudius Popelin, who died a few years 
ago after a life devoted to 
reviving the glories of the 
Limoges enamelers of the 
sixteenth century; and 
Japanese ceramics from the 
collector and dealer, Ha- 
yashi. 
# There was recently dis- 
covered in Weisbaden a 
portrait of Marie Antoinette 
by Jacques Louis David. 
It was painted in 1799, and 
was carried to Germany by 
royalist refugees, where it 
became the property of a 
family in Westphalia. 
While it was known that 
David painted such a por- 
trait in the same year that 
he finished ‘‘Arrival of 
King Louis XIV. in the 
National Convention on 
February 14,’’ its where- 
abouts was not ascertained 
until recently. 
# The English artists 
agree that by the death of 
Charles Wellington Furse 
England has lost her only 
painter rivaling Sargent and 

es <a IN AN OLD GOWN 
striking a new note of indi- By Martha S. Baker 
viduality in portraiture — Awarded Honorable Mention 
surely an honor to Sargent. 
# The Spanish biennial international art exhibition was held this 
summer in Madrid, it having been postponed last year on account of 
financial reasons. It consisted of more than fifteen hundred paint- 
ings, over three hundred sculptures, architectural drawings, etchings, 
etc., which are said to have been crowded into inadequate space; but 
barring this difficulty it has been pronounced better than in former 
years, when extreme impressionism was more in vogue than it is now. 
# Professor Adolf Furtwangler, of Munich, one of the best living 
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authorities on ancient Greek 
art and archeology, has been 
visiting the Boston Museum 
and saying nice things about 
some of its treasures. The 
collection of terra -cottas 
‘‘ranks not only equal to the 
best in Europe, but in some 
respects surpasses them’’; 
said he: ‘‘I know of no mu- 
seum in Europe, except that 
of Athens, which is so en- 
tirely free from either false, 
restored, or otherwise ‘im- 
proved’ Greek terra-cottas. 
The small collection of 
ancient goldsmith’s work 
contains four pieces of the 
very first quality, each of 
them quite unique. These 
are the Nike driving a char- 
ciamen ab a tae iot, the superb dilemma, and 
By Abbott H. Thayer the two equally wonderful 
pins from Greece. All of 
these are products of the greatest period of the art and of exceptional 
perfection,’ ** This is high honor for the Boston Museum. 
# It is reported that Spain has followed the example of Italy and 
Greece in passing a law which forbids the sale to foreigners of any 
antique work of art exceeding a certain sum in value without the per- 
mission of the minister of fine arts. The account furthermore, as 
published, states that the acquisition by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts of certain paintings sold by the authorities of Valladolid led to 
public protests and to the enactment of the prohibitory law. The 
authorities at the Museum of Fine Arts are at a loss to understand 
in what way they or their representatives have precipitated this action 
of the Spanish government. 
# Munich will next year have a memorial exhibition of works by 
Lenbach. Professor Rudolph von Seitz is at the head of a commit- 
tee of artists to arrange it. Information concerning the whereabouts 
of the painter’s pictures, especially the earlier ones, is earnestly 
desired. Meantime the celebrated Italian villa of Lenbach has been 
opened to the public during the afternoon, with a gallery full of the 
dead master’s pictures. 








NOTES ON RECENT ART SALES 


At the first of the season’s auctions of paintings, the collections 
of the estate of Mrs. Delia A. Blanchard, widow of the late George 
B. Blanchard, and of Mrs. E. Le Roy Stewart were presented to 
bidders at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York recently. The sale was 
in charge of James P. Silo, auctioneer. Seventy-eight pictures the 
first night brought $33,320, or on an average of about $411 each. 
The titles of the more important paintings sold, the names of the 
artists, and the prices bid follow: ‘‘Le Pont de la Garonne,’’ S. L. 
Lepine, $590; ‘‘Hunting, Daybreak,’’ W. A. Kowalski, $770; 
‘*Adoration,’’ Adolphe Piot, $975; ‘‘Dapple Grey Horse,’’ Rosa 
Bonheur, $630; ‘‘Canal Scene at Dordogne,’’ Fritz Thaulow, $850; 
‘*Cavalier,’’ Ferdinand Roybet, L. Ralston, $610; ‘‘Cattle by the 
Lake,’’ Jules Dupre, $1,025; ‘‘Beach at Scheviningen,’’ M. F. H. 
De Hass, $750; ‘‘The Woods Near Fontainebleau,’’ N. Diaz, $800; 
‘*The Burning Stable,’’ 
Adolphe Schreyer, 
$1,100; ‘‘ Early Morn- 
ing, St. Cloud,’’ J. B. 
C. Corot, $750; ‘‘ The 
Seine,’’ Charles Francis 
Daubigny, $650; ‘‘Cow 
in Pasture,’’ Emile Van 
Marcke, $2,250; ‘‘The 
Lagoons, Venice,’’ Felix 
Ziem, $1,300; ‘‘On the 
Banks of the Seine,’’ 
Leon Richet, $675; 
‘The Stirrup Cup,’’ C. 
De Lort, $750; ‘‘Land- 
scape with Sheep,’’ 
Charles Jacque, $6,500. 
One of the finest Bou- 
guereaus in the country, 
‘*Alma Parens,’’ was 
sold for $8,900. Judge 
P. H. Dungo purchased 
the painting. It was the 
top price at the conclud- 
ing sale. Seventy-nine 
pictures were sold for 





SPRING MODD 
By George Sauter 


bn) 5 6, 470. The total Awarded Honorable Mention 
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PORTRAIT OF TWO BOYS 


By Frank W. Benson 


Bogert, which sold for $5 10. 
was purchased by Mrs. Dorilton for $825. 
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amount of the entire sale 


of one hundred and fifty- — 


eight paintings was$8q9, 790. 
There was lively bidding 
over E. Renard’s painting, 
‘*Home Life,’’ starting at 
$100, and finally reaching 
$1,225. Adolph Schreyer’s 
**Arab Chief and Escort’’ 
started at $500, and went 
to]. J. Moriarity for $5,670. 
‘*Venice,’’ by Felix Ziem, 
was purchased by George 
Sherman for $1,250. Marie 
Dieterle’s fine ‘‘Cattle in 
Pool’’ sold for $37. ‘‘Twi- 
light,’’ a small example of 
Daubigny, went to C. G. 
Rathgen for $780, jumping 
to this price from a $100 
bid. One of the bargains 
was ‘‘Evening,’’ a beauti- 
ful landscape by George H. 


‘*Horse at Pasture,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, 


Other pictures and their 


buyers were: ‘‘The Bouquet,’’ de Madrazo, A. Tooth, $750; ‘‘The 
Bridge at Nantes,’’ C. F. Daubigny, Benjamin Allen, $825; ‘‘Street 


Scene, Dieppe, 
Moonlight,’’ Fritz 
Thaulow, Everett 
William, $1,000; 
“Return to the 
Palace,’’ Jean L. 
Géréme, M. J. Tier- 
ney, $800; ‘‘In the 
Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau,’’ N. Diaz, A. 
Tooth, $1,000; 
‘*The Confession,’’ 
Zamacois, E. Blu- 
menthal, $475; 
‘*Departure for the 
Wedding,’’ C. De 
Lort, $1,200; 
“Ophelia,” Lefebre, 
R. Cluett, $700. 


A SUMMER SQUALL 


By Winslow Homer 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


More pleasant than profitable are Miss Sarah Tytler’s rambles 
among the great paintings of the world. Her book, ‘‘Old Masters 
and their Pictures,’’ is. reissued in an attractive form, with many 
good illustrations, by Little, Brown, 
& Co., and will doubtless find new 
friends. Miss Tytler writes dis- 
creetly on the whole of the works of 
the old masters, and she certainly 
covers a great deal of ground in a 
small compass. But it is at least a 
moot point, as has frequently been 
asserted, whether such desultory 
and ill-assorted information as the 
reader ignorant of art is likely to 
absorb from a perusal of such a vol- 
ume is likely to be of value to him. 

Miss Tytler has omitted all class- 
ification by schools; she has ranged 
her subjects, therefore, according to 
importance in the history of art, 
time, and place. In this method 
she has perhaps done as well as may 
be, but we do not think it possible 
to give any clear idea of painters 
and painting without dividing the 
painters into the schools with which 
their names are ordinarily asso- 
ciated. The author isan intelligent, WHITE AND GOLD 

ae ni By Howard Gardiner Cushing 
though by no means original, critic, Awarded Medal of the Third Class 
and she is generally to be depended 
upon as regards facts. The book cannot and must not be regarded 
asamanual. Were there no other reason for this statement than the 
overabundance of space given to ‘‘tradition’’ and unimportant details 
of the lives of the artists, it would hold good. 

Miss Tytler, nevertheless, has a mission, and that is to give 
persons with a vague interest in painting an easy method of gratifying 
their desire to know something, but not too much, of the ‘‘Old 
Masters.”’ For such not uncommon people the work will do very 
well. It is pleasantly written and always easy to read. 

# A practical treatise on ‘‘The Treatment of Drapery in Art,’’ 
published by the Macmillan Company, is offered to students by 
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G.Woolliscroft Rhead, who 
gives his subject historical 
and critical consideration. 
The management of drap- 
ery by various painters, 
medieval and modern, is 
quoted, and _ illustrations 
make clear the precise 
meaning of the writer. 
Not only the result, but 
the actual process of de- 
picting drapery in sculpture 
and in painting is carefully 
described. 

Mr. Rhead has an inti- 
mate acquaintance’ with 
all the great achievements 
of European art, and his 
work is confident, full of 
information, and tinctured 
with the ripeness of his 
own experience. The 
effect upon the reader is 
similar to that felt when listening to a well-illustrated lecture by a 
specialist enamored with his subject. The book contains over fifty 
diagrams and drawings in line by the author and nearly as many half- 
tone illustrations from the work of the masters. 





DUSKY PINES 
By Ben Foster 


# The two remarkable geniuses whose work is reviewed in the . 


special winter number of the London ‘‘Studio,’’ published in this 
country by John Lane, Daumier and Gavarni, are singularly little 
known, or at least are remembered for what are perhaps their least 
admirable productions. This fact is all the stranger because both 
artists can be assigned without hesitation places among the most 
imaginative draftsmen the world has ever seen, and their talents 
attained their highest perfection in the middle of the last century 
only. They were humorists of the first order, sometimes subtle, 
sometimes grim, and sometimes boisterous. At times each of them 
threw off his levity and followed more serious themes, in astonishing 
contrast with the more usual habit of brimming humor. In their 
technique each of them stands in the first rank of draftsmanship by 
the force, flexibility, and significance of his lines. The volume here 
noticed illustrates every phase of their genius. The large number of 
illustrations includes upwards of twenty important color-plates and 
photogravures, and one hundred reproductions of drawings in black- 
and-white. An article on Daumier is contributed by Henri Frantz, 
and one on Gavarni by Octave Uzanne. . 
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w# The summary treatment of classical myths by artists is, as has 
been maintained, frequently very confusing to the conscientious 
tourist who wishes above all other things to comprehend the subjects 
of the pictures starred in his Baedekker. Julia Addison’s pleasant, 
chatty narrative of the ancient myths with a description and light 
criticism of the great works of art which illustrate them, ‘‘Classic 
Myths in Art,’’ published by L. C. Page & Co., will be valued by 
that class of seekers after knowledge. The pleasantness of her book 
is further enhanced by many bits of apt quotation from famous 
poems, and by excellent illustrations of subjects well chosen. 

It has not been the author’s aim to give the origin or history of 

classic myths, and as her book is meant to be popular, this is unques- 
tionably wise. But the light flippancy in which she indulges when 
writing on serious subjects is of more than questionable taste. 
# The usual fashion with regard to ships and log books has been to 
build the ship first and then provide the captain with a log book, but 
in a volume which John Lane is publishing, we find this time-honored 
custom reversed. Donald Maxwell began ‘‘The Log of the Griffin’’ 
before the ship itself was begun. Mr. Maxwell is a well-known 
artist, whose illustrations for Helen Milman’s ‘‘My Kalendar of 
Country Delights’’ and ‘‘Wordsworth’s Grave’’ in the Flowers of 
Parnassus series, will be 
remembered. 

For some years he had 
in his mind the project of [ 
sailing from England in a 
small sailing craft and ex- 
ploring some of the smaller 
rivers which flow into the 
Rhine in the district of the 
Black Forest. He de- 
pended for this plan onfbe- 
ing towed by tugs as far as 
Kehl. But the difficulty 
of getting up into Switzer- 
land by the Rhine and the 
Limmat against the rapid 
forces of the descending 
currents would have made 
it necessary to transport 
the boat over land for the 
beginning of this inland 
voyage. It struck Mr. 
Maxwell that it would be 
far more sensible to build 





; : SOUVENIR DU BOURG D’AULT 
a boat on the spot. Sy Chasis Gecnnes Seates 
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The interesting experiences that befell the author on a cruise 
from the Alps to the Thames are set forth in a volume illustrated 
from the best pages of his sketch-book. Sixteen of the sketches are 
reproduced in color, and a-large proportion of the sketches in black- 
and-white, over one hundred in number, are reproduced in full page. 


HOI 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


**Whistler as I Knew Him,’’ by Mortimer Menpes. The Mac- 
millan Co. $10 net. 

‘The Royal Academy from Reynolds to Millais.’’ Ed. Charles 
Holme. John Lane. $2 net. 

‘Modern Cottage Architecture,’’ by Various Architects. John 
Lane. $2. 

**Dénslow’s Scarecrow and the Tin-Man, and Other Stories,’’ by 
W. W. Denslow. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

**Classic Myths in Art,’’ by Julia de W. Addison. L. C. Page 
& Co. $2 net. 

“‘The Treatment of Drapery in Art,’’ by G. Woolliscroft Rhead. 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 

‘‘The Art Crafts for Beginners,’’ by Frank G. Sanford. The 
Century Co. $1.20 net. 

‘*The Pearl and the Pumpkin,’’ by Paul West and W. W. Dens- 
low. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

“Italian Villas and their Gardens,’’ by Edith Wharton, with 
Pictures by Maxfield Parrish. The Century Co. $6 net. 

‘*Women in the Fine Arts,’’ by Clara Erskine Clement. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net. 

‘*The Old Masters and their Pictures,’’ by Sarah Tytler. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2. 

‘*The Art of Caricature,’ by Grant Wright. The Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1 net. 

‘‘The Appreciation of Sculpture,’’ by Russell Sturgis. The 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 net. 

‘*Fata Morgana,’’ by André Castaigne. The Century Company. 
$1.50. 
The Entirely New Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom for 
1905," by E. W. Mumford, O. Herford, and A. Mizner. Paul 
Elder & Co. 75 cents. 

‘‘The Art Department Illustrated.’’ The Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Co. $1.25. 

‘“‘The Cathedrals of Southern France,’’ by Francis Miltoun. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 net. 
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